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THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH CITIES, AND THE EMPIRE 

By MARK JEFFERSON 

The keynote of the diagram of the cities of the United Kingdom on the 
next two pages (Fig. 1) is that they occur in swarms. Pour outer swarms 
at London, South Wales, the Clyde, and Newcastle surround a central 
group of swarms in the Midlands. Each of these swarms, except the 
London one, is on a coalfield. Of the 415 British cities outside of the 
London Basin, 307, or 74 per cent of them all, are so situated. This is 
unique. 

England's supply of coal is unique, too. Figure 2 shows the coalfields 
as well as the 40 cities of more than 100,000 people.^ The double-page 
map includes smaller ones down to 10,000. England's supply of coal is 
unique because she has so much in so small a space. The following table 
contains data to emphasize this point. 



United Kingdom 
United States.... 
German Empire. 



Aeea in 
Square Miles 



121,633 

3.026.789 

208,780 



Coal Production, 

1911, IN 

Million Short Tons 



304 
496 

258 



Exports of 
Manufactures, 1912, 
in Million Dollars 



1874 
1020 
1430 



We are wont to say the United States leads the world in coal production. 
We should note, however, that the United Kingdom has but a twenty-fifth 
as much territory as the United States. The facts are that it produces 
about 60 per cent as much coal from 4 per cent as much land, or about 
fifteen times as much from equivalent areas. For every square mile of 
territory the United Kingdom produced 2,496 tons of coal in 1911, Germany 
1,236 tons and the United States only 164. It is true that the United States 
produces more coal than any other country in the world, yet, if its area is 
considered, it is simply not in the same class, as a coal producer, with the 
United Kingdom. That is what is meant by calling England's coal supply 
unique. It has no peer. 

The swarming of British cities on the coalfields, too, is unique. Neither 
Germany nor the United States has anything like it. Germany has a single 
swarm of cities on the Ruhr field, the admiration and wonder of all German 
students. There are to be found 11 of Germany's 47 cities of 100,000. But 
of Britain's 40 great cities 27 stand on the coal, 67 per cent against 23. The 
United States has only two of its great cities, Pittsburg and Scranton, on 



J By "cities" are liere meant geograpliieal cities, i. e., continuous population centers irrespective of 
administrative divisions; tlius Gatesliead is included in Newcastle, Birkenhead in Liverpool, Salford in 
Manchester, and the London suburbs in London. 
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the coal, or 4 per cent. Of 533 cities in the United States above the 10,000 
size, 111 stand on the great coalfields. There is a single little swarm of 
18 on the Scranton anthracite field. The 111 may be divided into five 
groups, 18 on the anthracite, 42 on the Appalachian, 7 on the Michigan, 
21 on the lUinoisian, and 13 on the Missourian fields. None of these but 
the Scranton group has any semblance of a swarm. It would not be possible 
at all to infer the location of any of the other fields from any concentration 
of the cities on the map. The coalfields have not really controlled the loca- 
tion of most of them. In the Michigan field, for instance, are Bay City, 
Saginaw, Flint, Owosso, Lansing, and Grand Rapids, and only the first 
two burn any Michigan coal. The only large city among them is Grand 
Rapids, which gets all its coal from outside the state. At the most one can 
say that 20 per cent of our cities are on coalfields, and 3 per cent (18 cities) 
show perceptible concentration there. 

The United States and Germany may be said to use coal for manufac- 
turing, but of England we must say that her coal treasures drove her to 
manufacturing, and the marketing of the product created her empire. 

As an empire, the British Empire happened without anyone's inten- 
tion, but there were geographic, as well as racial and moral forces behind 
the events that brought it into being. Official name it has none. The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland has a parliament that regu- 
lates affairs in the British Isles and the dependent parts of the Empire. 
Other parts govern themselves absolutely. One calls it all England, nine 
times out of ten, England had so dominant a part in making the empire. 
However much an Irishman, a Scot, or a Welshman might be annoyed to be 
called English, he would never dream of claiming the Empire as Irish, 
Welsh, or Scotch. Today there are 34,000,000 English, 5,000,000 Scotch, 
4,000,000 Irish, and 2,000,000 Welsh: three times as many English as all 
the others together. Men of all three races have made splendid contribu- 
tions to the story of England, but it remains withal an English story. 

There was room enough on the fertile plains of southeastern Britain to 
support an abundant population from the home soil. It is the best part 
of the kingdom agriculturally, but its crowning advantage as the home 
for a nation is its separation from the north-central plains of the Conti- 
nent by the Channel's "silver strand," which saved it from the incessant 
invasions that have been the fate of every part of the plain on the 
mainland. England had its early invasions, Roman, Danish, Saxon, and 
Norman, but for long centuries now no invader has crossed the channel. 
Through this period the English nation has developed its independence, 
created its factories and the mechanisms for manufacturing and for trans- 
portation on land and sea, has won the lordship of the sea paths, and 
fared forth on them to the ends of the earth with the wares of its factories. 
These wares and this trade have needed the Empire, and, needing it, have 
created it. 
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The Empire is new. In 1600 England was not even united with Scotland 
or Ireland. Beyond the English border only Wales and the Channel 
Islands were owned, though there were pale beginnings of settlements in 
Newfoundland. But England had fought the Invincible Armada and won 




Fig. 2— Outline map showing the relation of cities to coalfields in the British Isles. Scale, 1:7,500,000. 

from it the mastery of the sea. Her beginnings were made. A century 
later all Britain and Ireland were united, colonies extended along the 
American coast from Maine to Georgia, and Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Antigua, and Barbados in the West Indies were all English. 
Moreover, firm foundation had been laid for an Indian Empire in the 
three commercial settlements at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
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Probably English character was powerfully influenced toward inde- 
pendence by the long freedom of English soil from foreign invaders. Not 
even the tradition of foreign soldiers burning, destroying, and ravaging on 
English soil exists. It is a striking fact that through the period of the 
Napoleonic wars, when French armies entered every town in Belgium, 
Holland, and northern Germany, the Channel and the English fleet kept 
England uninvaded, precisely in the years when the mechanical improve- 
ments in spinning and weaving, and the invention of the steam engine and 
the locomotive, introduced the industrial revolution. For these inventions 
all European industry was ripe, but only England had peace and tran- 
quillity at home to develop them. In that last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury England annexed eleven important colonial tracts, six and a half 
million square miles in all. In the first quarter of the nineteenth she added 
ten more tracts, measuring another quarter of a million square miles. 
Meanwhile France, who had made her colonial beginnings in the Antilles 
and India in the seventeenth century, added nothing from 1700 to 1830. 

In the English development the flag followed English trade. Trading 
companies or individual traders prepared the way unwittingly for the 
great empire of today. One can hardly doubt that the impulse behind 
all this trade was the increasing product of English factories in an epoch 
when industrial progress was impossible to the war-harried peoples of the 
Continent. Napoleon's ambition for a continental empire had for its chief 
result the establishment of English manufactures, English trade, and the 
English empire beyond the seas. Today, when all the world is entering the 
commercial arena, when Germany and the United States are drawing close 
to British achievements, Britain is greatly sustained by the powerful 
momentum of her start and the possession of her Empire. 

This conception of the British Empire as the direct result of English 
trade in English manufactures, which in turn are largely a response to 
English treasures of coal and iron, is strongly re-enforced by the distribu- 
tion of her great cities. It has been said above that of the 40 cities with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants 27 stand on the coalfields. Twelve are sea- 
ports, and Norwich, a single one of the forty, is neither seaport nor coalfield 
town. The United States has 2 on its coalfields, while 35 like the English 
Norwich are distant from both sea and coal. Over against Germany's 
11 cities on the Ruhr coalfield are 36 great German cities away from coal 
and sea. Cities of this size are the great foci of the nation's activities, and 
the English cities characterize England's occupations as industrial and 
commercial to a degree that is quite unique, as this contrast to her only 
trade rivals shows. 

Modern civilized life is really based on the tilling of the soil. The activ- 
ities of those who till the soil demand and create certain centers in which 
live people mainly occupied in exchanging and elaborating the products of 
the country soil and providing tools and necessities for the country dwellers. 
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These centers may consist of a few houses and a store at a country cross- 
roads, or they may be a village, a town, a city, a metropolis. Village and 
city workers are engaged in tasks that aid and prosper life in the country ; 
and the plowing of country furrows, the reaping of country crops, the milk- 
ing of country cows is of great importance to the city, is motivated much 
of the time by things that happen within the city. The city is the creature 
of the country and cannot live without it. The city dweller knows that only 
in the country can he buy his food. He is not so well aware that without 
the country he would have no money to buy it with. Such is a normal rela- 
tion of a city to the countryside about. The English cities are unique in 
that they have taken the whole world for their countryside. 

On the coalfield of the Scottish Lowlands stands Glasgow, the greatest 
ship-manufacturing city in the world. The Newcastle coalfield has on it 
Newcastle, South Shields, and Sunderland. In the Midlands fields of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Black Country are twenty great cities within 
a sixty-mile radius.^ The South Wales field sustains Swansea, Cardiff, as 
well as the municipalized Rhondda valley. The blank spaces between these 
city groups and the seacoast are the most striking feature of the map. In 
all these cities coal drives the wheels of industry to a degree far beyond 
any local or English needs. They are not merely centers that respond to 
the manufacturing, assorting, and exchanging needs of their countrysides, 
but they stand each on a coalfield that supplies power and they use it to 
produce goods destined to go forth on the ocean to find such market as they 
may. They are manufacturing towns only. It is thus that manufacturing 
has become the mainspring of England as of no other country. It is cus- 
tomary to say that "England has not room enough to raise all the products 
necessary to feed and clothe the people and make them comfortable. ' ' This 
is a misconception of the life of a manufacturing nation. England does 
not resort to manufacturing because she has not room enough to raise crops 
to feed and clothe her people. She was doing both adequately in the middle 
of the eighteenth century; she took to manufacturing because it was more 
profitable and quickly found it cheaper to buy raw productions in new 
countries than to raise them at home. The wealth that came to her from 
marketing her wares and from owning ships made it easy for her to buy 
food wherever she found it. Probably there is no place in the world so 
well stocked with the products of all the nooks and corners of the earth as 
London. But this condition was not studied out or planned by the Eng- 
lish. The English people liked factory work better than farm work, just 
as Americans and Germans have come to do. In the twenty years preced- 
ing 1913 the cultivated area under the principal crops in the United King- 
dom had diminished by 9 per cent, while in the United States it had 

2 They may be easily picked out on Figure 2 by their initials. Named in order from left to right and 
from top to bottom for each of these three regions, they are: Preston, Blackburn. Burnley. Bolton, Old- 
ham, Liverpool (with Birkenhead), Manchester, Stockport, Stoke-on-Trent, Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham; Birmingham, Coventry, Leicester. 
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increased by 47 per cent. England has steadily abandoned tillage of her 
own lands as she found it easier to get crops from across the sea in exchange 
for her manufactures. The great parks of untilled English land attest the 
wealth of a nation that can hire its farm labor done cheaply in other 
countries. 

London stands between the busy coalfields and the markets of the 
European mainland, the world's greatest manufacturing and commercial 
city, a city that has made the whole world its countryside. No wonder a 
fourth part of the world is the British Empire ! 



